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achieve this, he had a heroic thought. He would ask M.
Edouard Herriot to give up the Presidency of the Chamber
and assume the direction of Foreign Affairs. This was,
on his part, a victory over his personal feelings. No one
in French political circles was unaware that the relations
between M. Edouard Daladier and M. Edouard Herriot
were as inwardly hostile as they were outwardly correct.
M. Daladier was the younger. He was still in the
background when his senior, who was already in the
forefront of the stage and who had been his professor at
the Lyons lycfe, summoned him on the morrow of the
1924 elections to join his Government as Minister for the
Colonies. One might have thought at this period that
there would never be a trace of the smallest cloud between
the two Edouards. To what are we to ascribe the real
cause of their moral separation ? Was M. Daladier's
ambition too keen to put up for long with a secondary
role ? Did the patronising tone of the ex-professor for
the ex-pupil, of the general for the lieutenant, gradually
irritate the aggressive susceptibility of M. Daladier who,
moreover, took offence at M. Herriot's preferences for the
constant pliability and deference of M. Camille Chautemps ?
To show exactly what repercussions the Daladier-Chautemps
rivalry had on the convulsive movements of French policy
it would be necessary to write the tedious history of this
policy. Were there hidden clashes which turned Herriot
and Daladier into intimate enemies, condemned as members
of the same political congregation to walk together as
friends ?
The fact remains that, in 1926, when M. Herriot was
constrained to enter the Government of M. Poincar6,
already formed under the sign of the restoration of French
finances, M. Daladier headed a movement of revolt, and
carried off by force the presidency of the Radical Party,
which M. Herriot, helpless, abandoned in preference- to
allowing it to be wrested from him.
Since then they had not ceased to be permanently rival